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In an act of 1921, California has provided for the creation of the 
veterans' educational institution, which is in charge of a veterans' wel- 
fare board and is to be operated for the benefit of World War veterans. 
The board is authorized to pay the transportation of students to and 
from the institution, tuition, fees, books and supplies. A monthly 
allowance of $40, or not to exceed $1,000 for each student, is made. 
Out of an aggregate appropriation of $200,000, Colorado provides for 
loans of not to exceed $200 to students to complete their education. 
Illinois grants free scholarships to any of the state institutions; Iowa 
lengthens the term of attendance at school and provides free tuition; 
Kentucky grants expenses at the state schools, including tuition, fees, 
room rent, fuel, light and traveling expenses; Minnesota affords funds 
for expenses not exceeding $200; New York established 450 scholar- 
ships which pay a stipend of $100 for tuition and $100 for maintenance; 
North Dakota grants $25 for each month of service, which may be 
applied in obtaining an education or purchasing a home; Ohio re- 
mits all tuition and matriculation fees at state schools; Oregon pays 
$25 per month or not to exceed $200 per year for four school years; 
South Carolina and Washington remit all tuition at state schools; and 
in lieu of the cash bonus, Wisconsin pays $30 per month or not to ex- 
ceed $1080 to any student. 

Disability Bonus. Nebraska has authorized the board of educational 
lands and funds to purchase $2,000,000 worth of securities and adminis- 
ter the income derived therefrom in the purchase of food, wearing 
apparel, medical or surgical aid, care or relief of soldiers. 31 In Iowa, 
all funds remaining after the bonus is paid is used as a disability fund; 
and in Wisconsin the service recognition board may pay any soldier 
$30 per month as a disability pension. 32 Vermont has extended state 
aid to World War veterans the same as soldiers of former wars. 33 

Charles Kettleborough. 

Indiana Legislative Reference Bureau. 

1921 Legislation Respecting Elections. Changes in general elec- 
tion laws in the various states in 1921 were numerous, but with a few 
exceptions (as with respect to absent voting, corrupt practices, and 
voting machines) not of great significance. Two states, Missouri 
(Laws, 1921, pp. 315, 330) and New Jersey (Laws, 1921, ch. 196, pp. 

81 Laws 1919-21, Ch. 40. 

82 Laws 1919, Ch. 457. 
33 Laws 1919, p. 178. 
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516 ff.) completely revised their election laws, the latter chiefly for the 
purpose of correcting the previous enactments, and the former thor- 
oughly revising the laws dealing with elections. in cities of over 100,000 
population and counties of over 150,000. 

Individual enactments of more than usual importance include the 
adoption by South Dakota of nonpartisan elections for judges of the 
supreme, circuit and county courts (Laws, 1921, ch. 224, p. 331); and 
the abolition by the state of New York of the office of state superinten- 
dent of elections and the transfer of the function of investigating offenses 
against the election laws to the local boards of elections (Laws, 1921, 
ch. 555, p. 1683). 

Qualifications for voting have been changed in Nebraska and New 
York. In Nebraska only citizens of the United States are now per- 
mitted to vote (Laws, 1921, ch. 92, p. 324). New York, by referendum, 
has added to its other qualifications for voting the ability to read and 
write English. As opposed to this development in New York, it should 
be noted that New Jersey, by a change in its law (Laws, 1921, ch. 196, 
p. 568) provides assistance in marking their ballots for persons who 
cannot read English. 

In Tennessee the so-called "Dortch Act" of 1890, a general ballot 
law heretofore applying to cities and counties of certain size, has been 
made applicable to all counties, cities, towns and civil districts of the 
state without regard to population (Laws, 1921, ch. 117, p. 289). The 
effect of the passage of this law is to provide for the Australian ballot 
in all elections in the state of Tennessee. 

Maine (Laws, 1921, ch. 70, p. 72) has given the towns of the state 
the option of adopting the Australian ballot for the election of town 
officers. Heretofore the Australian ballot has been in use in Maine in 
national, state, county and city elections. The towns, however, con- 
tinued the time-honored practice of electing the town officers at the 
town meetings in the manner usual to parliamentary bodies — by ballot, 
as the election of each officer was reached in its order in the proceedings. 
The purpose of the new law is to save time in the election of town offi- 
cers, a matter of imperative necessity with the increase in population 
of many towns and the doubling of the suffrage in all of them. A 
practical result may be that the town meeting will lose much of its 
importance. 

A new law in California (Laws, 1921, ch. 651, p. 1098) provides for 
the adoption by any city, county, or "city and county" of a method 
of counting the ballots which has been in use in San Francisco for several 
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years. By the method of " central count," as it is called, the ballots, in- 
stead of being counted in the precincts and the returns made to a county 
officer, are sealed in the ballot boxes in the precincts and brought to a 
public building centrally located. There the ballots from all the pre- 
cincts are counted publicly in a large room under the direction of the 
officers having charge of the election. The experience in San Fran- 
cisco indicates that the advantages of this method of counting are 
that it saves time and expense, and in addition makes it easier to pre- 
vent fraud. It would seem, however, to be particularly useful only 
for cities or for counties small in area and densely populated. 

California (Laws, 1921, ch. 525, p. 828), Colorado (Laws, 1921, ch. 
117, p. 295) and Rhode Island (Pub. Laws 1921, January session, ch. 
2029, p. 49) have repealed their laws authorizing the use of voting 
machines in public elections. On the other hand, New York makes 
the use of voting machines obligatory in cities of the first class (Laws, 
1921, ch. 391, p. 1228). It is provided that machines must have been 
installed in twelve per cent of the polling places in the cities affected 
in time for the general election of 1921, in thirty-five per cent of the 
polling places by 1922, and by 1923 they must be in use in all polling 
places. If the proper local authorities fail to make provision for the 
use of voting machines, the secretary of state may take the necessary 
action. 

Arkansas has changed the time for holding general elections for state, 
county and township officers, whose terms are set by the state consti- 
tution at two years, from the second Monday in September to the next 
Tuesday after the first Monday in October in the even numbered years 
(Laws, 1921, ch. 81, p. 74). 

New Jersey assists in promoting party solidarity by making it possible 
to vote with one mark for all the candidates of one party for presidential 
electors (Lows, 1921, ch. 196, p. 559). 

A number of states have made changes of no great significance, for 
example, increasing the number of election officers at general elec- 
tions when the number of voters is increased, a provision no doubt 
made necessary by the adoption of woman suffrage (California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon); providing penalties for false certification 
by election officers (Colorado) ; providing that a voter moving from his 
precinct within thirty days of election shall not lose his vote (South 
Dakota) ; assisting blind and otherwise disabled voters (New Jersey, 
New Mexico); prohibiting electioneering within one hundred feet of 
the polls (New Jersey). 
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Absent Voting. Arizona (Laws, 1921, ch. 117, p. 253), Nevada (Laws, 
1921, ch. 90, p. 153) and West Virginia (Laws, 1921, ch. 55, p. 158) 
have passed new absent voting laws, and Nebraska (Laws, 1921, ch. 
94, p. 350), Texas (Laws, 1921, ch. 113, p. 218) Vermont (Laws, 1921, 
act no. 4) and Washington (Laws 1921, ch. 143, p. 529) have made im- 
portant changes in the existing laws on this subject. The Arizona and 
Nevada laws, which are much alike, provide that a voter expecting to be 
absent from the county in which he lives on the day of any election may, 
upon application to the appropriate county officer, receive by mail or in 
person an absent voter ballot. He may then, in the presence either of 
the county officer or of some person authorized to administer oaths, 
mark the ballot and hand or mail it to the county officer, by whom it 
is transmitted to the precinct in which the voter lives. The ballot is 
canvassed just as any other ballot cast in the precinct. Both of these 
statutes provide adequate protection for the honesty and secrecy of 
the vote. The penalty for violation of the Arizona act is rather light — 
fine not to exceed $100, or imprisonment not to exceed thirty days, or 
both. On the other hand, the penalty for violation of the Nevada sta- 
tute is imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term not less than one 
year and not to exceed five years. 

The West Virginia statute is similar to that passed in Arizona and 
Nevada, except that it applies only to voters who expect to be absent 
from the state on election day. The changes in the Nebraska and 
Washington laws permit the voter who expects to be absent from the 
county where he resides on election day to vote by mail for all offices 
for which the election is held, including county and other local officers. 
Previously the laws in these states permitted the absent voter to vote 
on state offices only. The Texas law, which is very badly drawn, 
applies only to primary elections, and the amendment adopted in 
1921 is to provide two methods of voting, one in person and the other 
by mail. The change in the Vermont law concerns the time within 
which application for absent voter's ballot must be made. 

It appears from an examination of the changes in absent voting laws 
that the tendency is to provide means by which an elector absent from 
bis voting prebinct can have as full and complete privileges as if he 
were present. Earlier laws on this subject permitted the voter to cast 
his ballot at any place in the state where he happened to be on election 
day, and in several states this limited him to voting only for state 
officers. The later laws afford the privilege to the voter to participate 
also in the elections of county, town and city officers. That is why 
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there must be provided special ballots for absent voters, and methods 
for issuing them and for insuring that they will be voted under some 
public auspices and transmitted to the proper precincts protected from 
dishonesty and without violating the voters' confidence. 

Corrupt Practices. Arizona (Laws, 1921, ch. 172, p. 428), California 
(Laws, 1921, ch. 583, p. 983), Iowa (Laws, 1921, ch. 197, p. 206), Kan- 
sas (Laws, 1921, ch. 184, p. 277), New Jersey (Laws, 1921, ch. 196, p. 
595), South Dakota (Laws, 1921, ch. 227, p. 335), and Wisconsin (Laws, 
1921, ch. 161) have made changes in their corrupt practices laws. In Ari- 
zona by the former law, candidates for various offices in primary elec- 
tions were limited in their campaign expenditures to a certain maxi- 
mum for all purposes. The new provision is for the same maximum 
expenditures, but is exclusive of payment for stationery, postage, 
printing, and advertising in newspapers and moving picture shows. 

The California law extends the corrupt practices regulations to 
referendum elections as well as to campaigns for office. Every person, 
committee, firm, association, or public or private corporation which 
spends money for the purpose of securing the enactment or defeat of 
any referendum measure is obliged to file a statement of contributions 
and expenditures for campaign purposes within twenty days after the 
election, and these are to be made public. Violation of the act is 
punishable by a fine of $1000, one-half of which goes to the treasury of 
the county in which the indictment is brought and one-half to the per- 
son lodging the information. Violation is also subject to a civil suit 
by any citizen for the recovery of an additional penalty of $1000. 

A previous Iowa law provided that a statement of expenditures should 
be filed by candidates ten days after election. The new amendment 
provides that if a candidate receives any additional sums after the 
election he must file a sworn statement within thirty days after re- 
ceipt. It is also provided now that a candidate may not spend in 
excess of fifty per cent of the annual salary of the office to which he 
aspires in the primary campaign nor more than fifty per cent in the 
campaign for subsequent election. 

The Kansas act extends the time of filing statements of expenditure 
from ten days after election, as provided in the 1915 law, to thirty days. 

The most significant change in the New Jersey law is the increase 
in the amounts which may be spent in aid of candidates for state offices 
as follows: for governor or United States senator, $50,000 in the 
primary campaign and $50,000 in the election campaign, instead of 
$25,000 in each as heretofore; for the House of Representatives, $7500 
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in each campaign instead of $3,500 as heretofore; for state senator 
ten cents for each voter in each campaign instead of five cents; for 
election as a delegate to a national convention, $10,000 instead of 
$5000 as formerly; for state committees, $500 instead of $100; for 
county or municipal committees, $50 instead of $25. On the other 
hand, for county offices without fixed salary five cents for each voter 
may now be spent instead of ten cents as heretofore. 

The South Dakota law prohibits the publication of paid advertising 
matter in newspapers or other periodicals, for the purpose of influen- 
cing voters at an election, unless headed "paid advertising" and accom- 
panied by the name and address of the candidate benefitted, of the 
person authorizing the publication, and of the author. 

The Wisconsin act provides that if a candidate receives nothing or 
spends nothing in his campaign, he shall file a statement to that effect. 1 

Victor J. West. 

Stanford University. 

Party Affiliation Tests in Primary Election Laws. A compari- 
son of party affiliation provisions of state laws effective in 1920 and 
those in force in 1908 points to two interesting conclusions regarding 
the general trend of legislative attitude toward the primary election. 

The figures of the accompanying table indicate that during that 
period, there was a growing desire for official definition and adminis- 
tration of the tests of an elector's eligibility to participate in party 
primary elections. During these twelve years, seven state legislatures 
deprived the political parties of the sole authority to designate who 
should, and who should not, participate in their nominating elections. 
As a result of this change, six of the states involved adopted an official 
definition of the test, while the seventh was content to share the au- 
thority with the political parties. 

1 The legislatures of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi and 
Virginia were not in session in 1921. No laws of any significance with respect to 
the subjects covered in these notes were passed by the legislatures of Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah and Wyoming. 

In the preparation of these notes the author has had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor R. C. Brooks of Swarthmore College, Professor Clarence W. Peabody of the 
University of Maine, Miss Amelia L. Hedges of Stanford University, Mr. Miller 
McClintock of Harvard University, Mr. Rodney L. Mott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Miss Louise Overacker of Vassar College. 



